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ON THE 12TH OF APRIL, 1954, A FEW MINUTES 
TO TEN, J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER, PROFES- 
SOR OF PHYSICS AT PRINCETON, FORMERLY | 
DIRECTOR OF THE ATOMIC WEAPONS LAB.- - 
ORATORIES AT, LOS ALAMOS, AND, LATER, 
ADVISER TO THE GOVERNMENT ON ATOMIC 
MATTERS, ENTERED ROOM 2022 IN BUILDING 
T3 OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION IN 
WASHINGTON—TO ANSWER QUESTIONS PUT 
TO HIM BY A PERSONNEL SECURITY BOARD, | 
CONCERNING HIS VIEWS, HIS ASSOCIATIONS, 
HIS ACTIONS, SUSPECTED OF DISLOYALTY. 


“_..1 begin to wonder whether we were perhaps traitors to the spirit of science 
when we handed over the results of our research to the military ... .” | 


' This is a thought which bedevils not only J. Robert Oppenheimer but many 
of his confréres who opened to mankind the Atomic Age. It was a question that 
was pertinent to Oppenheimer in 1954, it is pertinent to us in 1969 and it will 
be posed again to our legacy in the eras that follow. | 


Baséd -on official documents, the distinguished German playwright Heinar 
Kipphardt has produced as much a dramatic play as an historical documentary. 
The ideas, the words and the actions are those of: the fathers of = Atomic 
Bomb. 


STEIN: 


(in order of appearance) 


J. Robert Oppenheimer, Physicist JOSEPH WISEMAN ~ 


~ Personnel Security Board: 
Gordon Gray, Chairman 
Ward V. Evans, Member 
Thomas A. Morgan, Member 
Curtis Moffat, Jr., 
Counsel for the A.E.C. 


_ H. Thomas ce of Moffat, 
Security Expert 


Aaron Stein, 


HARRY TOWNES 
EDUARD FRANZ 
WHITFIELD CONNOR > 


PHILIP BOSCO 


ROBERT PHALEN 


Counsel for Oppenheimer RALPH BELL 
Franklin S. Hardiman, Tee 
Counsel for Oppenheimer CEC LINDER 


Major Nicholas Radzi, 
: Security Officer 


John Lansdale, Lawyer, 

| former Security Officer 
, Hdward Teller, Physicist 

Hans Bethe, Physicist 

‘Walker Leroy Adams, 

- Technical Advisor to the Air Force 
Jacob Lehmann, Physicist 


CHARLES CIOFFI 


STEPHEN ELLIOTT | 
HERBERT BERGHOF 
STEFAN SCHNABEL 


RONALD WEYAND 
TONY van BRIDGE 


But the matter under question is not related to E = Mc? but to a matter of 
personal conscience: does a man—Dr. Oppenheimer 1 in this case—have a right 
to a personal soul, a private conscience—when he is working on the SS 
scientific project of all time for the Government? 


The case of J. Robert Oppenheimer i is officially closed now. The Averia of 
McCarthyism i is a dead issue. Or is it? Can this never happen again? In point 
of fact is it not happening i in a more subtle way today? Is not Ward V. Evans, 
a only scientist on the Personnel Security Board, right when he says, 

_ I think the question arises whether these secrets might not be safeguarded 
best of all by being made public?” 


It is a play that forces one. to think deeply. Dr. Edward Teller and Dr. Hans 
Bethe are presented as intense, very real human beings both worried about the 


future and both diametrically opposed to each other psychologically. There are 
no stereotypes for this is first and foremost the history of ipdal and, who knows, 


the history of tomorrow. 
The part of Dr. Oppenheimer is played by Joseph Wiseman in a manner 


which takes the breath away, for he seems to be Oppenheimer. And this is true 


of all the cast under the tight control of the director, Gordon Davidson, for one 
gets the feeling that this is not the theatre at all but that in some mysterious way 
we are transported back to Room 2022 of Building T3 of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and are hearing the facts In the Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer. 


Some day it will be realized, I hope, if Copenh is condemned 
here, our present-day security system will have passed judgment on 
itself, The subjugation of science to the military will have been pro-’ 
claimed, and in their ranks will be no room for independent spirits, 
for dissent. 
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The entire cast of IN THE MATTER OF J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER. From left to right in the foreground: Philip Bosco, Robert Phalen, 
Joseph Wiseman, Ralph Bell, Cec Linder. From left to right in the circle: Eduard Franz, Harry Townes, Whitfield Connor, Herbert Berghof, 
Ronald Weyand, Charles Cioffi, Stephen Elliott, Tony van Bridge, Stefan Schnabel. 


was born in Heidersdorf, Silesia, in 1922. 
His father, a dentist, was arrested as a poli- 
tical opponent to the Nazis in 1933 and spent 
the next five years in several concentration 
camps until his release from Buchenwald in 
1938. The family was then exiled from 
Silesia. Mr. Kipphardt began his medical 
studies in 1940, was drafted into the army 
two years later, served with a panzer divi- 
sion during the German retreat from Russia 
and deserted early in 1945. After the war, 
he received his medical degree in Dussel- 
dorf, specialized in psychiatry and was 
attached to various hospitals, the last in 
Berlin. In 1951, he left the medical profes- 
sion to become a producer at the Deutsches 
Theater in Berlin. He was there for nine 
years, becoming the chief producer-director. 
He terminated his contract in 1959 because 
of political differences and left East Berlin 
to resettle in Dusseldorf. In 1960, Mr. Kipp- 
hardt moved to Munich where he currently 
resides and devotes full time to playwright- 
ing. Among his works for the theater are the 
satire, Shakespeare Urgently Wanted, his 
first play, produced at the Deutsches Theater 
in 1953; The Chairs of Mr. Szmil, a satirical 
farce produced in 1956; The General's Dog, 
1963, and Joel Brand, the History of A Deal, 
1965, both first presented at the Munich 
Kammerspiele. Mr. Kipphardt has had many 
of his plays performed on European televi- 
sion, and a volume of his short stories has 
been published recently. In the Matter of J. 
Robert Oppenheimer was initially presented 
in October of 1964 at the Free People’s 
Theater in West Berlin. His most recent 
play, The Soldiers, was first presented in 
Dusseldorf in August of 1968. 


Left to right: Eduard Franz, Harry Townes, Whitfield Connor, Joseph Wiseman. 


a native New Yorker and an alumnus of 
New York University, presided during his 
student days over the NYU Green Room 
Players. After World War II service as in- 
fantryman and Russian interpreter, he en- 
rolled in Stanford University where he 
received his M.A. in drama, with advanced 
work toward a doctorate, and became a 
professor of drama at San Francisco State 
College. While maintaining his teaching 
schedule, Mr. Irving co-founded The Actor’s 
Workshop of San Francisco with Herbert 
Blau. Among the plays he staged were 
Hedda Gabler, Blood Wedding, Death of a 
Salesman, The Miser, Lysistrata, The Enter- 
tainer, the world premiéres of The Plaster 
Bambino (by Sidney Michaels) and Fried- 
man and Son (by Mark Harris), Henry IV 
and The Caretaker. The Actor’s Workshop 
produced the U.S. premiére of Bertolt 
Brecht’s Mother Courage and introduced 
American audiences to Harold Pinter with 
the U.S. premiére of The Birthday Party. 
Following a six-week engagement in N.Y.C., 
The Workshop was invited by the State De- 
partment to represent the U.S. at the Brus- 
sels Exposition with Waiting for Godot in 
which Mr. Irving appeared as Lucky. In 
California, he instigated a school touring 
program as an extension of The Workshop. 
Mr. Irving is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors and the Executive Committee of the 
Theatre Communications Group, and the 
Executive Board of the Society of Stage Di- 
rectors and Choreographers. His stage debut 
was in New York at age 13 in The American 
Way and he acted on and off-Broadway, 
and in San Francisco. At Lincoln Center, he 
has staged The Caucasian Chalk Circle and 
The Alchemist on the Vivian Beaumont 
mainstage and James Hanley’s play, The 
Inner Journey in The Forum. 
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is artistic Director of the Mark Taper Forum 
of the Los Angeles Music Centre. He staged 
the first procuction for the Center Theatre 
Group in the Mark Taper Forum—The Devils 
—as well as the world premiére of Oliver 
Hailey’s Who’s Happy Now?. He was Man- 
aging Direcior of The Theatre Group at 
U.C.L.A. for two and a half years and pro- 
duced eleven plays for that organization. 
Mr. Davidson staged two of The Theatre 
Group’s most successful productions: The 
Deputy, which subsequently toured the U.S., 
and Candide. He has also staged the operas 
Carmen, La Bohéme and Cosi fan Tutte, as 
well as a score of winter and summer stock 
productions. Mr. Davidson has been asso- 
ciated with The American Shakespeare 
Festival in Stratford, Conn., the Phoenix 
Theatre, the Dallas Civic Opera, the New 
York City Opera and the Martha Graham 
Dance Company. He was affiliated with the 
Broadway productions of From the Second 
City and The Rivalry, and co-produced a 
play, Borak, off-Broadway. A graduate of 
Cornell University, Mr. Davidson received 
his Master’s Degree in theater from Western 
Reserve University. He is a member of 
A.N.T.A.’s National Board of Directors and 
the Board of Directors of the Theatre Com- 
munications Group, and Co-president of the 
League of Resident Theaters. Mr. Davidson 
staged the American premiére of In The 
Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer at the 
Mark Taper Forum. The Beaumont produc- 
tion marks his New York City directorial 
debut. 


In addition to blast and heat radiation there are nuclear radiations. Some 
of these are instantaneous; they are emitted by the exploding bomb itself 
and may be absorbed by the bodies of persons in the bombed area. Others 
are delayed; these come from the radioactive nuclei formed as a conse- 
quence of the nuclear explosion, and they may be confined to the explosion 
area or widely dispersed. The bombs, both A and H, emit gamma rays 
and neutrons while they explode. Either of these radiations can enter the 
body and cause death or radiation sickness. It is likely, however, that 
most of the people who would get a lethal dose of radiation from the 
H-bomb would be killed in any case by flash burn or by collapsing or 
burning buildings. 

There would also be persistent radioactivity. This is of two kinds: 
the fission products formed in the bomb itself, and the radioactive 
atoms formed in the environment by the nuetrons emitted from the - 
bomb. Since the H-bomb must be triggered by an A-bomb, it will 
produce at least as many fission products as an A-bomb alone. 
The neutrons produced by the fusion reactions may greatly 
increase the radioactive effect. They would be absorbed by the 
bomb case, by rocks and other material on the ground, and 
by the air. The bomb case could be so designed that it 
would become highly radioactive when disintegrated by 
the explosion. These radioactive atoms would then be 
carried by the wind over a large area of the bombed 
country. The radioactive nuclei formed on the ground 
would contaminate the center of the bombed area for 
some time, but probably not for very long because the 
constituents of soil and buildings do not form many _ 
long-lived radioactive nuclei by neutron capture. 

Neutrons released in the air are finally captured by nitrogen 
nuclei, which are thereby transformed into radioactive carbon 14. 

This isotope, however, has a long half-life—5,000 years—and 
therefore its radioactivity is relatively weak. Consequently even if 
many bombs were exploded, it is not likely that the carbon 14 would 
become dangerous. 

The decision to proceed with the development of hydrogen bombs 
has been made. I believe that this decision settles only one question 
and raises a hundred in its place. What will the bomb do to our 
strategic position? Will it restore to us the superiority in armament 
that we possessed before the Russians obtained the A-bomb? Will 
it improve our chances of winning the next war if one should come? 

Will it diminish the likelihood that we should see our cities destroyed 
in that war? Will it serve to avert or postpone war itself? How will 
the world look after a war fought with hydrogen bombs? / 

I believe the most important question is the moral one: Can we 
who have always insisted on morality and human decency between uns 
nations as well as inside our own country, introduce this weapon of 
total annihilation into the world? The usual argument, heard in the 
frantic week before the President's decision and frequently since, is 
that we are fighting against a country which denies all the human 
values we cherish, and that any weapon, however terrible, must be 
used to prevent that country and its creed from dominating the 
world. It is argued that it would be better for us to lose our lives than 
our liberty, and with this view I personally agree. But I believe this 
is not the choice facing us here; I believe that in a war fought with 
hydrogen bombs we would lose not only many lives but all our 
liberties and human values as well. 

Whoever wishes to use the hydrogen bomb in our conflict with the 
U.S.S.R., either as a threat or in actual warfare, is adhering to the old 
fallacy that the ends justify the means. The fallacy is the more obvious 
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because our conflict with the U.S.S.R. is 
mainly about means. It is the means that the 
U.S.S.R. is using, both in dealing with her 
own citizens and with other nations, that we 
abhor; we have little quarrel with the pro- 
fessed aim of providing a decent standard 
of living for all. We would invalidate our 
cause if we were to use in our fight means 
that can only be termed mass slaughter. 

We believe in personal liberty and human 
dignity, the value and importance of the in- 
dividual, sincerity and openness in the deal- 
ings between men and between nations, 
prosperity for all and peace based on mutual 
trust. All this is in great contrast to the 
methods which the Soviet Government uses 
in pursuing its aims and which it believes 
necessary in the “beginning phase” of Com- 
munism—which by now has lasted 33 years. 
Regimentation of the private lives of all citi- 
zens, systematic education in spying upon 
one’s friends, ruthless shifting of popula- 
tions regardless of their personal ties and 
preferences, inhuman treatment of prison- 
ers in labor camps, suppression of free 
speech, falsification of history in dealing 
both with their own citizens and with other 
nations, violation of promises and treaties 
and the distorted interpretations offered in 
excuse of these violations—these are some 
of the methods of the U.S.S.R. which are 
hateful to the people of the Western World. 
But if we wish to fight against these meth- 
ods, our methods must be clean. 

We delieve in peace based on mutual 
trust. Shall we achieve it by using hydrogen 
bombs? Shall we convince the Russians of 
the value of the individual by killing mil- 
lions of them? If we fight a war and win it 
with H-bombs, what history will remember 
is not the ideals we were fighting for but the 
methods we used to accomplish them. These 
methods will be compared to the warfare 
of Genghis Khan, who ruthlessly killed 
every last inhabitant of Persia. 

What would an all-out war fought with 
hydrogen bombs mean? It would mean the 
obliteration of all large cities and probably 
of many smaller ones, and the killing of 
most of their inhabitants. After such a war, 
nothing that resembled present civilization 
would remain. The fight for mere survival 
would dominate everything. The destruc- 
tion of the cities might set technology back 
a hundred years or more. In a generation 
even the knowledge of technology and 
science might disappear, because there 
would be no opportunity to practice them. 
Indeed it is likely that technology and 


science, having brought such utter misery 
upon man, would be suspected as works of 
the devil, and that a new Dark Age would 
begin on earth. 


We know what physical destruction does 
to the moral values of a people. We have 
seen how many Germans, already demoral- 
ized by the Nazis, lost all sense of morality 
when during and after the war the bare ne- 
cessities of life, food, clothing and shelter 
were lacking. Democracy and human de- 
cency were empty words; there was no re- 
serve strength left for such luxuries. If we 
have learned any lesson from the aftermath 
of World War II, it is that physical destruc- 
tion brings moral destruction. 


We have also learned that prosperity is 
the best shield against communism and dic- 
tatorship, and in this knowledge we have 
poured billions into Western Europe to re- 
store her economy. This generosity has won 
us more friends than anything else we have 
done. But after the next war, if it were 
fought with atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
our own country would be as grievously de- 
stroyed as Europe and the U.S.S.R., and we 
could no longer afford such generosity. It 
would be everyone for himself, and every- 
one against the other. 


It is ironical that the U. S. of all countries 
should lead in developing such methods of 
warfare. The military methods adopted by 
this nation at the outset of the Second 
World War had the aim of conserving lives 
as much as possible. Determined not to re- 
peat the slaughter of the First World War, 
during which hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers were sacrificed in fruitless frontal 
attacks, the U. S. high command substituted 
war by machines for war by unprotected 
men. But the hydrogen bomb carries me- 
chanical warfare to ultimate absurdity in 
defeating its own aim. Instead of saving 
lives, it takes many more lives; in place of 
one soldier who would die in battle, it kills 
a hundred noncombatant civilians. Surely 
it is time for us to reconsider what our real 
intentions are. 


One may well ask: Why advance such 
arguments with reference to the H-bomb 
and not atomic bombs in general? Is an 
atomic bomb moral and a hydrogen bomb 
immoral, and if so, where is the dividing 
line? I believe there was a deep feeling in 
this country right after the war that the use 
of atomic bombs in Japan had been a mis- 
take, and that these bombs should be elim- 
inated from national armaments. This feel- 


ing, indeed, was one of the prime reasons 
for President Truman’s offer of international 
control in 1945. We know that the negotia- 
tions for control have not led to success as 
yet. But our inability to eliminate atomic 
bombs is no reason to introduce a bomb 
which is a thousand times worse. 

When atomic bombs were first intro- 
duced, there was a general feeling that they 
represented something new, that the thou- 
sandfold increase of destructive power from 
blockbuster to atom bomb required and 
made possible a new approach. The step 
from atomic to hydrogen bombs is just as 
great again, so we have again an equally 
strong reason to seek a new approach. We 
have to think how we can save humanity 
from this ultimate disaster. And we must 
break the habit, which seems to have taken 
hold of this nation, of considering every 
weapon as just another piece of machinery 
and a fair means to win our struggle with 
the U.S.S.R. 

I have reviewed the moral issues that 
should deter us from using hydrogen bombs 
even if we were sure that we alone would 
have them, and that they would contribute 
to our victory. As Ridenour explained, the 
situation is rather the opposite. We can 
hardly expect to have a monopoly on hydro- 
gen bombs. If we ever had any illusions 
about this, the events of the past few 
months should have destroyed them. The 
U.S.S.R. has the atomic bomb. She was un- 
doubtedly helped in her efforts by the secret 
information she received from Klaus Fuchs, 
which presumably included many of the 
vital ‘‘secrets” of our project. But knowing 
how a group of scientists put the bomb to- 
gether would not by itself enable a nation 
to make one. If Fuchs had given his informa- 
tion to Spain, for instance, it would hardly 
have been understood; it would presum- 
ably not have been used, and even if used 
it would almost certainly not have led to 
success. The prime requirements for the job 
still are a group of highly capable scientists, 
a country determined to make the weapon 
and a great industrial effort. We know now, 
if we ever doubted it, that the U.S.S.R. has 
all of these. For the Soviet scientists the in- 
formation must simply have resolved many 
doubts as to which steps to take next and 
saved a number of costly and futile parallel 
developments. 

Their obvious competence will presum- 
ably again bring success to the Russians 
when they try to develop the H-bomb. Yet 
their decisions and their successes are not 
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independent of our own. Our decision to 
make the H-bomb, which showed that we 
considered the project feasible, may well 
have prompted them to take the same de- 
cision. For this reason | think that our de- 
cision, if taken at all, should have been 
taken in secret. This became impossible, 
however, when the advocates of the H-bomb 
used public statements as a means of exert- 
ing pressure on the President. If the Rus- 
sians were already working on the H-bomb 
before our decision, they will now have in- 
creased their effort. 

It is impossible to predict whether we or 
the Russians will have the hydrogen bomb 
first. We like to assume that we shall. If so, 
I refuse to believe that the U. S. would start 
a preventive war. That would violate all the 
fundamental beliefs of this nation, and that 
these beliefs are still strong is shown by the 
history of the past four years: although we 
had a monopoly of the atomic bomb we did 
not start a war. Clearly, then, the time will 
come when both the U.S.S.R. and this coun- 
try will have H-bombs. Then this country 
will be much more vulnerable than the 
U.S.S.R.: as Ridenour explained, we have 
many more large cities that would be invit- 
ing targets, and many of these lie near the 
coast so that they could be reached by sub- 
marine and perhaps a relatively short-range 
rocket. I think it is therefore correct to say 
that the existence of the hydrogen bomb 
will give us military weakness rather than 
strength. 

But, say the advocates of the bomb, what 
if the Russians obtain the H-bomb first? If 
the Russians have the bomb, Harold Urey 
argued in a speech just before the Presi- 
dent’s decision, they may confront us with 
an ultimatum to surrender. I do not believe 
we would accept such an ultimatum even if 
we did not have the H-bomb, or that we 
would need to. I doubt that the hydrogen 
bomb, dreadful as it would be, could win a 
war in one stroke. Though it might devas- 
tate our cities and cripple our ability to con- 
duct a long war with all modern weapons, 
it would not seriously affect our power for 
immediate retaliation. Our atomic bombs, 
whether ‘‘old style’ or hydrogen, and our 
planes would presumably be so distributed 
that they could not all be wiped out at the 
same time; they would still be ready to take 
off and reduce the country of the aggressor 
to at least the same state as our own. Thus 
the large bomb would bring untold destruc- 
tion but no decision. I believe that ‘‘old- 
fashioned” A-bombs would be sufficient to 


even the score in case of an initial Soviet 
attack with H-bombs on this country. In fact, 
because of the greater number available, 
A-bombs may well be more effective in de- 
stroying legitimate military targets, includ- 
ing production centers. H-bombs, after all, 
would be useful only against the largest tar- 
gets, of which there are very few in the 
U'S.5.R. 

So we come finally to one reason, and 
only one, that can justify our building the 
H-bomb: namely, to deter the Russians from 
using it against us, if only for fear of our 
retaliation. Our possession of the bomb 
might possibly put us in a better position if 
the U.S.S.R. should present us with an ulti- 
matum based on their possession of it. In 
other words, the one purpose of our devel- 
opment of the bomb would be to prevent 
its use, not to use it. 

If this is our reason, we can contribute 
much to the peace of the world by stating 
this reason openly. This could be done in a 
declaration, either by Congress or by the 
President, that the U.S. will never be the 
first to use the hydrogen bomb, that we 
would employ the weapon only if it were 
used against us or one of our allies. A pledge 
of this kind was proposed in a press state- 
ment by 12 physicists, including myself, on 
February 4. It still appears to me as a prac- 
tical step toward relief of the international 
tension, and toward freedom from fear for 
the world. The pledge would indicate our 
desire to avoid needless destruction; it 
would reduce the likelihood of the use of 
the hydrogen bomb in the case of war, and 
it would largely eliminate the danger that 
fear of the H-bomb itself would precipitate 
a war. 

If we do not make this pledge, the hydro- 
gen bomb would almost surely be used. 
Once war broke out, our military leaders 
would be blamed, in the absence of a pledge, 
if they did not immediately initiate a full- 
scale hydrogen-bomb attack. But if such a 
pledge existed, they would be blamed if 
they did use the bomb first. To be sure, the 
pledge might not be relied on by our adver- 
saries, but at least it would create a doubt 
in their minds and they might decide to wait 
and see. Perhaps they would not wish to 
provoke the certain use of the bomb by 
dropping the first one. Moreover, if they 
started a war, they would probably hope 
to capture our country and to exploit its 
wealth rather than to conquer a heap of 
rubble. 

We have proposed unilateral action rather 


than an international treaty on this pledge. 
We have done this because negotiations 
with the U.S.S.R. are known to be long and 
frustrating. A unilateral pledge involving 
only this country could be made quickly, 
and it could not again lead to the disappoint- 
ment of a breakdown of negotiations. On 
the other hand, we certainly would not want 
to exclude a pact with the U.S.S.R. on this 
subject. This might be the first point on 
which the two countries could agree, and 
this in itself would be important. 

Obviously the pledge can only be a first 
step. What we really want is a workable 
agreement on atomic energy, as part of our 
efforts toward a lasting peace. Much has 
been said in the last few weeks about new 
negotiations on atomic control. Opinions 
vary from that of Senator Brien McMahon, 
who proposed to spend $50 billion for re- 
habilitation of war-devastated countries in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R. in exchange for an 
atomic settlement, to that of Senator Millard 
Tydings, who declared that an atomic settle- 
ment would not be acceptable to this coun- 
try unless it was coupled with general dis- 
armament, which he has advocated for a 
long time. Both of these viewpoints, and 
those of many other Senators, show the de- 
sire of this country for some agreement. At 
the same time there are persistent reports, 
clearly indicated in recent dispatches from 
the New York Times correspondent in Mos- 
cow, that the Russians might like to nego- 
tiate. It seems to me that too much is at 
stake to miss any such opportunity. 

On the other hand, President Truman 
voiced the fears of many of us when he 
stated recently that there is no security in 
agreements with the Russians because they 
break them at will. He referred to the agree- 
ments of Yalta and Potsdam in 1945. Since 
then we have learned much about Soviet 
methods, and the Russians have found that 
we do not retreat as easily as they appar- 
ently imagined in 1945. This more realistic 
mutual appraisal makes it much more likely 
that we could now come to arrangements 
which neither side would regret afterward. 
Obviously in any negotiation each side must 
be willing to make concessions and to con- 
sider primarily proposals directed to mutual 
advantage rather than superiority over the 
other. 

The situation in atomic energy has 
changed, both because of the Soviet devel- 
opment of the A-bomb and because of our 
decision on the H-bomb. To leave atomic 
weapons uncontrolled would be against the 


best imterests of both countries. If we can negotiate with the U.S.S.R., 
the scope of the negotiations should probably be as broad as possible. 
But thie situation would be greatly eased even if we could agree only to 
eliminiate the greatest menace to civilization, the hydrogen bomb. 


Ralph Bell 
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tyrannical as any that might be brought to us from outside.” 

To still others, the meaning of the Oppenheimer case lay in what 
it revealed about the American people. The New Republic wrote: | 
“The peculiar infamy of the Oppenheimer case is that a considerable 
segment of public opinion was poisoned against the man to such an 
extent that it consented to the outrage. It was an instance in which 
the American people fell into the unpardonable sin of accepting 
detraction against evidence... An appalling number of Americans 
chose to accept the word of Joseph McCarthy against that of the 
wisest patriots who in the storm of war had demonstrated their 
intelligence and patriotism over and over again. It is true that 
McCarthy trapped us by playing on our fears; but when has a 
demagogue done anything else? Never mind McCarthy .. . This 
disgrace is public, not private. It is the people who forgot that an 
honorable past should be a shield against current slander who should 
blush when the affair is brought to mind.” 

John Mason Brown agreed: ‘‘What was done to Oppenheimer in the 
days of the recent terror was done to others, and in the future will 
undoubtedly be done to still more. In the hearts and minds of people 
of a certain kind the cruelty is always there which prompts 
them to bully, and maim, and slaughter, and do 
dark deeds in the bright name of liberty under the 
misapprehension that they are making it secure. 

Few ever believed Oppenheimer guilty of 
disloyalty, but more and more Americans have 
come to feel guilty themselves because of what he 
was forced to endure. Our shame for the injustice 
done him in our name and allegedly in our interest 
in part explains the wide esteem in which he is 
now held. In his presence it is not his mind alone 
which makes us uneasy. It is our consciences.” 

Only Oppenheimer remained silent. 

Nearly a decade was to pass before he spoke, and 
then only obliquely, on the occasion of winning the 
Fermi Award: “I think it just possible, Mr. President, 
that it has taken some charity and some courage 
for you to make this award today. That would 
seem to be a good augury for all our futures.” 

If Oppenheimer was silent about his 
ordeal he never withdrew from commenting 
on the great issues the Hearing introduced 
but failed to resolve. While others— 

Brown, Russell, the Alsops, Kennan— 
took up advocacy on his behalf, 
Oppenheimer—the scientist 

and teacher and citizen— 

addressed himself to that very 
special and anxious world 

before whom his personal 


Philip Bosco _ 
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drama had taken place and whose fate he 
was keenly aware of sharing: “This cannot 
be an easy life. We shall have a rugged time 
of it to keep our minds open and to keep 
them deep, to keep our sense of beauty and 
our ability to make it, and our occasional 
ability to see it in places remote and strange 
and unfamiliar; we shall have a rugged time 
of it, all of us, in keeping these gardens in 
our villages, in keeping open the manifold, 
intricate, casual paths, to keep these flour- 
ishing in a great open windy world; but this 
is, as I see it, the condition of man: and in 
this condition we can help, because we can 
love, one another.” [ | 
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